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Shadows and Straws 


OES the calm and orderly despatch of business at 
the Fifty-Fifth Convention presage a new type 
of Convention? We believe that a change is 

more imminent than is suspected, and not because of the 
passionate cry for it, but simply because the Institute has 
perfected its machinery by a process of elimination until 
the question of government, so called, is less a source of 
either interest or anxiety to the membership than for- 
merly. Certainly the complaint of Convention tedium 
and monotony does not abate, while the respect for the 
Board and its arduous and conscientious labors in- 
creases. But it is precisely in the recognition of this 
coincidence that there lies so much hope for a Conven- 
tion that will arouse not only a wider member interest 
but a larger public concern. The Board of Directors 
have won a great and deserved confidence. The dele- 
gates show this more and more. That is what makes 
the opportunity. . 

TO THE FIFTY-FIFTH Annual Convention we 
shall revert in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. There 
is much to be said about it, for in certain ways it seemed 
to mark a very definite turning-point in Institute his- 
tory. For the present Mr. La Beaume has been kind 
enough to give his impressions of it as a delegate and 
within a very short space of time the full Proceedings 
will, of course, be available to every member of the 
Institute as usual. 

For ourselves, we would crave only the privilege of 
adding to Mr, La Beaume’s narrative by recording our 
impression of the ceremonies which brought the Con- 
vention to a close. There is but little to be added, it 
is true, to what Mr. La Beaume has said. The whole 
evening, from the moment of alighting in Jackson 
Park, was an achievement on the part of the Institute’s 
hosts such as lifts that particular Convention into a 
niche of its own. The thing was architectural. The 
whole effect was related directly to architecture. And 
in that respect, it was one of the few times when a 
Convention of Architects ever differed very much from 
a Convention of any other kind of people. 

It was a Roman Festival, a Greek play, a fete cham- 
petre—it was Claude Lorraine, or it was Hubert Rob- 
ert. It was Watteau or it was Fragonard. If one 


chanced to sit on the outer circumference of the rotun- 
da, one looked inside upon the faintly lighted hall and 
watched the luminous wavering shadows disappear in 
the depths of the vault above, or one looked out through 
the doorways upon the shining water of the lagoon, 
the trembling reflections of lights, the silvery stream 
of moonlight that now and then broke through the neb- 
ulous fastnesses of cloud. Seemingly from a far dis- 
tance came the ripple of soft music. Of decoration 
there was hardly more than the merest suggestion. 
Never, in the opinion of the writer, did an Institute 
Convention breathe forth so perfectly the message of 
that beauty which it is the office of architecture to 
create and perpetuate. We are encouraged to go on 
with a task which we set ourselves some time ago, and 
perhaps ere thé year is out, we may offer our readers the 
story of the One Hundred and Fifty-Fifth Convention! 

ANNOUNCEMENT, by President Kendall, of the 
Treasurer as the donor of the fund of $25,000 given 
to the Institute for educational purposes two years ago 
removes the anonymity that had hitherto surrounded 
this munificent gift, henceforth to be known as the 
Waid Educational Fund. Only one other Institute 
fund takes precedence, we believe, for much to the 
surprise of all, the bequest of Henry Adams now 
amounts to several thousand dollars, although it rep- 
resents nothing more than the accrual of royalties on 
“Mt. St. Michel and Chartres,” which, it will be 
remembered, was first published under the auspices of 
the Institute and at the suggestion of Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, 

The Institute is rich in gifts of time and in money 
spent lavishly by its members. Many thousands of dol- 
lars have thus been contributed in little known and 
never mentioned ways. It is perhaps a matter of regret 
that it has never enjoyed any of the bequests which com- 
monly fall to such an organization, but let us hope 
that the Waid Educational Fund will increase and 
multiply until it will permit an annual disbursement 
sufficient to afford all deserving students whatever help 
they may need toward making their utmost contribu- 
tion in architectural development. 


 &. W. 
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The Autobiography of An Idea 


By LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 


CuaptTer II 


“There was a child went forth every day.”—Whitman. 


P E \HUS after traversing a long orbit inversely to the 
prehistoric of the family genealogy, and trac- 
ing, on the backward swing, the curve of a lit- 

tle one’s experience in contact with the outer world and 

his individual impulsive responses thereto, we again 
take the train for South Reading. For, while we 
originally started with a sort of trumpet-blast an- 
nouncing the entry, upon the scene, of a wonder-child, 
that song quickly died among its echoes leaving behind 
it the silent unknown of five years duration, to be 
evoked from the depths, by way of justification. 
Arriving at the station a man descends, asks direc- 
tions, and follows the first dirt road to the left, 
leading over an almost treeless flat, and heading for 

a somewhat distant hill. Part way up the hill he 

notices a house on the right. Here lived a man named 

Whittemore, who having lost a leg, proceeded in due 

consideration of the remaining one, to invent, perfect 

and manufacture a new type of crutch, which has 
remained the standard to this day. The workshop 
stood some distance back of the house, just at the 
beginning of the pine woods that covered part of 
the hill. The road here takes a curve to the right, 


traverses the back of the hillside with a heavy growth 
of pines on the right ascension, and a neat valley to 


the left with scattering woods and meadow. ‘The road 
then straightens, becomes of easy grade, and begins 
to emerge from the wilderness, so to speak. An orchard 
comes into view on the left, a field of young “herds- 
grass,” or possibly it was “red-top,” on the now 
smoothly rounded hilltop at the right. Straight ahead, 
running at right angles and terminating the road thus 
far traversed, was the main road from South Reading 
to Stoneham. The land here was temporarily level for 
a moment or two. At the left-hand corner of the 
intersection stood a rather modern house, clap-boarded, 
painted white with green shutters, and in front of it 
on the Stoneham Road were two stately and graceful 
elms. Here lived the Tompsons. The person who 
made this trip had no sooner reached the intersection 
and made a mental note or two of the surroundings 
than he saw a middle-aged or elderly couple, quite near, 
slowly approaching from the left on the road running 
straight toward South Reading. They were leading 
between them a chubby child who was screaming at 
the top of his angry voice, crying savagely, declaring 
vindictively he would not go, he would not go to 
school. The traveler must have worn the tarnhelm 
of legend, for they saw him not. To our thinking 


he was a phantasm of years to come. The child was 
absurdly dressed. Under an immense straw hat, curv- 
ing broadly upward at the brim and tied on with a 
ribbon, appeared his upturned face, red, bloated, dis- 
torted; angry eyes, terribly bright, running with tears 
in a stream; a mouth hideously twisted out of shape. 
Below this raging hell was a sort of white jacket 
and a big bow tie. Below this, if you please, white 
pantalettes, gathered in at the ankle and more or less 
flounced or frizzled. These pantalettes were the source 
of his fear, of his rage and his protest. He had already 
on account of them, he said, been regularly insulted 
by the neighbors’ children who had formed a circle 
around him and danced, sneered, pointed the index of 
scorn, and made merry. Was that not enough? Must 
he now face a schoolfull of tormentors? He would 
not go, he would not go! He bawled and screamed 
that he would not go! The child was on the verge 
of hysterics; it seemed less agonizing to face death than 
to face ridicule. The elders consulted quietly, turned 
back, the child still between them, and disappeared at 
the entrance-way of a house a hundred yards or so 
beyond the Tompsons on the Stoneham Road. Next 
day, he appeared in conventional garb. His name was 
Louis, or, as his Grandmother pronounced it, Louie. 
It was a joyous day for him, a sad day for her. For 
in her heart she knew that with the laying away 
of the pantalettes there was laid away a child—a 
child gone forever—a child soon to be but a sweet 
memory,—a child soon to metamorphose into a tousle- 
headed, freckled, more or less toothless, unclean selfish 
urchin in jeans; and that he would continue to grow 
bigger, stronger, rougher, and gradually grow away 
from her—ever more masculine, ever more selfish. But 
this apprehension, this heart’s foreboding was not to 
come wholly true, for she held his love—she held it 
to the end. The child was not an enfant terrible; 
he was rather an independent, isolated compound of 
fury, curiosity and tenderness. Subtle indeed were 
the currents flowing and mingling within him, em- 
bryonic passions arising and shaping, ambitions vaguely 
stirring; while his sharp eyes saw everything. Spring 
was on the wane. The birds were full-throated in 
glorification of the number of bugs and worms eaten, 
or the intensive discussion of domestic affairs. High 
up in one of the Tompson elms—the one to the east— 
hung the purse-like nest of the self-same golden orioles 
that came there year by year, while from a nearby 
meadow floated the tinkle of a solitary bob-o-link wing- 
ing its way rejoicing. The day was beauteous; full 
sunshine flooded and enfolded all. The boy, after 


much thought, of its kind, suddenly announced he was 
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ready. His curiosity had been insidiously at work. 
He would see the school ; he would meet new children ; 
he had become eager; he would be a bigger boy in 
the world’s opinion. So, on this same cheerful morn- 
ing, hand in hand with Grandma, who alone habitually 
assumed responsibilities, he began the pilgrimage of 
learning that hath no end. They took the dusty road 
that led eastward, directly toward the north end of 
the village. They leisurely mounted a gentle grade 
until the crest was reached. At this exact point, just 
behind the stone wall to the right of the road—marvel 
of marvels—stood a gigantic, solitary ash tree. On 
account of a certain chipmunk, various flowers, pebbles, 
and other things, the child had not noticed it during 
the approach. But of a sudden, there it stood, grand, 
overwhelming, with its immense trunk, its broad 
branches nearly sweeping the grass, its towering dome 
of dense dark green; opposite it, across the road was 
a farm house, back of it an open pasture. From the 
vantage of the road spread out a view of things 
below. The grandmother was for going on. The 
child stood transfixed, appalled. A strange far-away 
storm, as of distant thundering, was arising within his 
wonderself. He had seen many trees, yes; but this 
tree—this tree! He trembled strangely, he wished 
to cry; with gentle scolding he was dragged away: 
the grandmother did not understand. From this point 
on the road was bare and shaggy. Half way down, 
to the left, and set well back, was found not the little 
red school house of romance, but a rather large white 
one, clap-boarded, green blinds, gabled, a bell, a well 
with force-pump, trampled playground, and so on. He 
was duly presented to the teacher. Her face and 
form, alas, like many another face and form, have 
passed into memory’s oblivion. All details settled, he 
was to come the following morning, which he did, 
after successfully passing the magnet tree, while salut- 
ing it affectionately in a calmer mood. Day after day 
he passed the tree. It became his tree—his Great 
Friend. 

He was to spend many days at this ugly hillside 
school. Gradually he became acquainted with the 
boys and girls there, for it was coeducational. What 
these children did during the recess hour would 
scandalize the wholly good. But to the casual sinner, 
scrutinizing the depths of his own past, reason might 
be found and a certain tolerance engendered whereby 
these vagaries of small animals, if not exactly con- 
doned, might at least be minimized as the native out- 
put or by-product of inquisitiveness and emulation. 
Our boy was as yet too young to fight. But according 
to the rules and regulations of the gang his time was 
but deferred, for each new boy must establish his 
fistic status. 


The school room was rather large with two wooden 
posts supporting the roof. The teacher sat at her desk 


on a raised platform at the wall opposite the entrance. 
The children sat at rows of desks (a row per grade) 
at right angles to the rear wall; in front of them 
an open space for recitation by class; blackboard on 
the wall and so forth. There were five grades in 
the single room. Teacher sat at her desk, ruler in 
hand to rap with or punish with. All the children 
studied their lessons aloud, or mumbled them. The 
room vibrated with a ceaseless hum, within which 
individual voices could be heard here and there. Every- 
thing was free and easy; discipline rare. There was 
however a certain order of procedure. Came time 
for a class to recite. They flocked to the wall and 
stood in a row; neither foot nor head first. Questions 
and answers concerning the lesson of the day. Teach- 
er’s questions specific; pupils’ answers must be definite, 
categorical. Teacher was mild, patient; the answers 
were sometimes intelligent, more often hesitant, bash- 
ful, dull, or hopelessly stupid. Each answer was fol- 
lowed by a monotonous “go to the foot,” “go to the 
head ;” and all the time the hum went on, the unceas- 
ing murmur, a thin piping voice here, a deeper one 
there, a rasping out yonder, as they pored over their 
primers, first readers, geographies, arithmetics, while 
now and again Teacher’s voice rose high, questioning, 
the class on the rack answering as best they could. 
This babel merged or deliquesced into a monotone; 
there seemed to be a diapason, resonant, thick, the con- 
joined utterance of many small souls trying to learn, 
entering the path of knowledge that would prove short 
for most of them. The children were all barefooted 
and rather carelessly clad; notably so in the matter 
of omissions. One thing is certain and the rest is 
lies: This school was of, for, and by the people. 

Our child was given his proper place in the lowest 
grade, or class, or whatever it was called. He took 
hold rather blithely. He seemed to feel the importance 
of his entry into this new world, so different from 
home. Little by little he seemed to feel that he be- 
longed there; but he never succeeded in feeling that 
the school belonged to him except as to its externals. 
Somehow he did not fit into the curriculum or the 
procedure. He was of a most pronounced, indepen- 
dent nature. He quickly became listless as to his own 
lessons. He seemed to be nothing but a pair of eyes 
and ears not intended for books, but for the world 
little and big about him. In this immediate sense he 
was almost devoid of self-consciousness. His normal 
place was at the foot of his class. But one day he 
awakened to the fact that unawares he had become 
interested, not in books, but in procedure; said pro- 
cedure consisting in the oral examinations and recita- 
tions of the grades above his own, as they, in accord- 
ance with the arrangement of the school room, stood 
directly in front of him, drawn up in line, undergoing 
the routine torture. He began to notice their irregu- 
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lar mass-effect and their separate persons. He fol- 
lowed their fortunes in going to the foot and going 
to the head. He transferred himself to them. He 
noticed, too, which girls were the prettiest and which 
boys were the gawkiest. He learned the names of all. 
He became solicitous of their personal fortunes, in 
their struggle for knowledge or their attempts to es- 
cape it. For him, it became a sort of drama, a sort of 
stage performance, and he began to note with grow- 
ing interest what they said and what teacher said, 
which answers were correct, which were failures. Over 
and over again he saw and heard this until he came 
to know the groundwork of what all the grades above 
him were struggling with. But as to his own lessons, 
Alas! Yet he followed the upper grades so intently 
that he became critical: What was this about the 
four men who built so many perches of stone wall in 
three days, and two other men who were to build 
some wall in six days? What did it amount to any- 
way? The real question was where was the wall to 
be built? For whom was it to be built? What was 
his name? What were the names of the men who 
were building the wall, (for it was becoming a real 
wall)? Were they Irish or Scotch? Where did they 
get the stone to build the wall of? Did they get it 
from the rough quarry across the road from the school- 
house? Did they gather up boulders from the fields? 
Was not this matter of four men and two men irrele- 
vant? The information was too sparse, too uncon- 
vincing. He could not place the wall, and what good 
was any wall he could not see? And thus he went 
on, unaffected by the abstract, concerned only with 
the concrete, the actual, the human. 

One evening when all were at home, a letter arrived 
addressed to Grandpa. He opened the envelope and 
read the letter aloud. It was from Teacher, and set 
forth with deep regret and concern that his grandson 
was a dull boy, that he was inattentive, would not 
study his lessons, was always at the foot of his class, 
but he was a nice boy. Could not Mr. List bring 
influence to bear to induce Louis to reform his ways? 
Would not a kindly word from him, concerning the 
need of education, have a moral effect? She had used 
all her powers of persuasion, and so forth and so on. 
At the end of the reading Grandpa dropped the letter 
on the floor burst into volcanic laughter, roaring 
until the lid of the heater rattled, rocking forward 
and backward on his chair, clapping himself on the 
knee, in a series of subsiding outbursts, ending in a 
long drawn spasmodic chuckle, expressive of his cynical 
sense of humor, his infinite contempt for those who 
had eyes and yet saw not. To call his sharp-eyed 
grandson a dullard! Why, he said, one might as well 
call Sirius a flap-jack, and other joking words to that 
effect, for he was fond of teasing his grandson, whom 
he had so long watched out of the corner of his eye. But 


Grandma, more conservative, took the matter seriously. 
With her grandson standing at her knees, a bit abashed, 
a bit afraid, after giving her six propitiatory kisses, 
his arms about her neck and cheek to cheek, she found 
it, oh, so hard, to scold him. Instead she told him 
gently how necessary it was to acquire an education; 
how necessary to that end that little boys, particu- 
larly her own grandson, for the family’s pride, should 
attend industriously to lessons. Could he not do better, 
would he not do better? He said he could and would; 
and all was peace. She had not Grandpa’s perspicac- 
ity. 

Next day, at school, he pitched in, and the next 
day and the next; shutting out all else. Oh, it was 
so easy to head this class; so easy for one who knew 
what the upper grades knew, or thought they knew 
for a moment or perhaps a day. They knew not . 
that it was all, save a bare remnant, fated to fade 
away forever. ‘Tired of heading the class, which was 
so easy, he occasionally, and indeed with increasing 
frequency fell to zero, because of a lapse, because, 
perhaps, of a twitching squirrel in a tree nearby, the 
window, or a beautiful white cloud, curiously chang- 
ing shape as it slowly drifted through a beautiful blue 
sky. And what did it all amount to? What signi- 
fied it to be at the head of a row of dull-wits? He 
was becoming arrogant. For Grandma’s sake, he kept 
on, after a fashion. He was becoming bored. 

Summer was waning. The third of September was 
at hand. Six candles in the cake announced an anni- 
versary. He was overjoyed. He was actually six, 
healthy and strong, robust. He became, at once, more 
arrogant. He loathed the school. 

The winter of 1862-3 passed along with its usual 
train of winter sports and hardships. Our Louis joined 
heartily according to his height and weight in all the 
sports. Of hardships he knew nothing. What fun 
it was to be drawn on a sled over the snow by his 
Uncle Julius. To be drawn on the same sled over 
the dark sheer ice of the pond by Uncle on newly 
sharpened skates. What thrill of courage it required 
not to cry out as he shuddered at the darkness below, 
and wondered whether the pace were not too swift. 
But Uncle, some fifteen years older than he, was to 
him a big man; and what could not a big man do? 
So he had faith in the uncle, if not entire confidence, 
as they flew here and there among the gay crowd of 
skaters. How they went way to the end of the pond 
and then swung back past the ice houses where men 
were beginning to work. And later on how thrilled 
and stilled he was by the thunderous boom and tear 
of an ice crack ripping its way from shore to shore. 
And many such booms he heard on similar trips in 
zero weather. And then the men at work cutting 
ice. How exciting it was to watch men at work. 
They used large hand saws to cut ice into square 
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blocks and there was one strange saw drawn by a 
horse. Then men with poles who shoved and dragged 
the ice-blocks through the clear water to the bottom 
of the runway, and now it was hauled up the runway 
by a horse that walked away with a rope that ran 
through a pulley, and then back to the ice cake. The 
ice seemed very thick and clear. 

And then came splendid snow-storms, decorating the 
trees, forming great drifts through which he struggled 
in exultation, every now and then stumbling and fall- 
ing, with his face in the snow. How he rolled over and 
over in glee in the snow of a white world, a beauti- 
ful world even when the gray skies lowered. And why 
not? Had he not warm woolen mittens knitted by 
Grandmama and hood and stockings, by the same faith- 
ful hands, and “arctics”? Was he not all bundled up? 

And the sleigh rides. Oh, the sleigh rides in the 
cutter with the horse looming so high, and the row of 
bells around the horse’s collar, jangling and tinkling in 
jerky time. And he so warm under the buffalo robe. 
And they met so many other sleighs in the village 
when they went to the post-office or the grocery store, 
and he noticed so many men walking about clad in 
buffalo coats. And he made snowballs and did all the 
minor incidentals. It was his first experience within 
the pulchritude of a winter in the open. Of course 
his mother came frequently to see him and caress him. 
He could hardly understand why she loved him so; 
he had so many other personal interests and distractions. 
But he hailed her comings and deplored her departures. 

We have said his name was Louis, but he kad other 
names; interesting ones too. He had not been chris- 
tened or baptised. ‘The question had called for a 
family council. The father, a nominal Free-mason, 
not sure whether he was a Catholic or an Orangeman 
or anything in particular, expressed no serious interest; 
he would leave it to the rest. Grandpa, as usual, vented 
his view in scornful laughter. Grandmama, a Menno- 
nite, was opposed to baptism. But Mother in her excited 
way was rampant. What! Would she permit any 
man to say aloud over the body of her pure and precious 
infant that he was born in sin; and ask for sponsors? 


Never! That settled it and they named him Louis 
Henri Sullivan. It has been declared and denied that 
the name was given in order to heap honors upon 
Napoleon III. Be that as it may. The name, Henri, 
obviously was to deify Grandpa. The Sullivan could 
not be helped. It was scorned by all but its owner. 
They detested the Irish, whose peaceful penetration of 
Boston had made certain sections thereof turn green. 
Even his wife could not stand for it, much less for 
Patrick. So sometimes she gallicized the name; which 
wasn’t so bad, when she used it in the third person, 
nominative, singular. Then she had an inspiration, 
an illumination one might say, and invented the word 
Tulive, whatever that may have meant, as a general 
cover-name, and thus secured a happy, life-long escape. 
But later on, say about the age of twelve, the scion 
asked his father about this name Sullivan, which seemed 
to coincide with shanty-Irish. So his father told him 
this tale: Long ago in Ireland, in the good fighting 
days, there were four tribes or clans of the O’Sullivans: 
The O’Sullivan-Moors, the O’Sullivan Macs, and two 
others whose names, forgotten by the writer, are not 
especially pertinent here. That We were descended 
from the O’Sullivan Moors, and that all four tribes 
were descended from a Spanish marauder, who ravished 
the west Irish coast and settled there. His name it 
appears was O’Soulyevoyne or something like that, 
which, translated, meant, The Prince with One Eye. 
Now, however great was the glory of this pirate chief, 
his descendant, Louis Henri Sullivan O’Sullivan- 
Moore-O’Soulyevoyne, had this specific advantage over 
him of the high-seas. The prince had but one eye that 
must have seen much; the youngster of six had two 
eyes that saw everything, without desire to plunder. 


These became part of that child who went forth 
every day, and who now goes, and will always go 
forth every day. 

And these become part of him or her that peruses 
them here. 

W hitman. 


(To be continued). 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual Convention 


By LOUIS LA BEAUME 


In the course of discussion relative to the improve- 
ment or extension of the Octagon property, Mr. Donn 
Barber expressed the hope that a day might come when 
the Institute’s rules and regulations would be so per- 
fected and its anguish over labor difficulties and sociolog- 
ical problems sufficiently soothed to permit our indul- 
gence in some degree of self-education, and a consider- 
ation of the real practice of architecture as a learned 


and esthetic profession. This hope has been voiced be- 
fore, and may in the fulness of time be realized. To be 
impatient of the debris and scaffolding which so often, 
and for so long a time, obscures the real object of our in- 
terest and serious effort is but natural, and constant vigi- 
lance on the part of somebody is probably necessary to 
keep the site reasonably clear. That “somebody” hap- 
pens (for the moment) to be the architect himself, and 
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this service is undeniably the most galling and least in- 
spiring of his functions. 

Except at Conventions, he attempts with more or less 
success to delegate this duty to a competent clerk of the 
works. But with a knot of orange ribbon in his button- 
hole proclaiming him an authorized representative of his 
Chapter constituency, he becomes a sort of imitation 
Congressman content to spend his fleeting moments in the 
dotting of i’s, the crossing of t’s, of striking out the word 
“that” before “this,” or rising to a point of order. At 
times, in an effort to recover his self-respect, he offers 
a resolution couched in endearing terms and pledging his 
profession to some lofty and innocuous ideal. There is 
something inimitably pathetic in the spectacle of one 
hundred and seventy-six winged geniuses, each with his 
shovel full of rubbish. So the wise provision to limit 
the size of the spectacle is a step in the right direction, 
and the motion so frequently made to “refer the subject 
to the Board with power to act” (after night falls) is 
always heard with a sigh of relief. 

On the whole the Convention transacted its business 
with a minimum of controversial effort. The Board of 
Directors had performed its preliminary work very thor- 
oughly and whatever opposition had been expected to its 
proposals melted away in the genial but rather intense 
heat of the assembly room. There were certain moments 
of interest during the proceedings and many in retro- 
spect; these latter having to do with the greeting of 
friends, the general feeling of fellowship, and the hospi- 
tality of our hosts. 

To review the proceedings seriatim would be to re- 
trace our steps and would result in the same mild criti- 
cisms above recorded. The recognition of Mr. Waid’s 
generous contribution to the cause of education is pleas- 
ant to recall; and the presentation of a gold medal to 
Dr. C. Howard Walker in recognition of his literary 
skill in the cause of Art, called forth a response from the 
recipient in his usual happy vein. Mr. W. Stanley Parker 
was deputized to convey a silver medal to Mr. R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis for his essay in the same cause. 

Those who feel that the JouRNAL ought to pay in dol- 
lars and cents as well as in usefulness were pleased with 
Mr. Kimball’s announcement that the JouRNAL had 
earned a net profit during 1921, over and above all ex- 
penses. As a matter of fact it did this and also bore a 
loss of some five thousand dollars incurred in giving the 
JouRNAL to members at half the regular price, and in dis- 
tributing the minutes of Board and Executive Committee 
meetings to members of the Institute without any charge 
on the Institute’s treasury. 

The recommendations of the Committee on Survey of 
Institute Methods in regard to Junior Membership met 
with cordial response, and the Board of Directors will 
undoubtedly perfect these suggestions so that young men 
fresh from the universities may be recruited to the ranks 
of the Institute. It is a little disconcerting to realize that 
this might have been done long ago both to the advantage 
of the juniors and their seniors. 

President Kendall called the Convention to order on 
Wednesday morning, 7 June, at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
and presided at most of the sessions from that time until 
final adjournment on Friday afternoon, with suave and 


mellow competence. His presidential address was a 
model of pertinent recital and his forebearance in re- 
fraining to address the delegates on the state of the 
Union might have been taken as an indication that though 
the architect as a citizen may hold valuable opinions 
on politics, social economy, or finance, his chief contri- 
bution to civilization is presumed to be architectural. 

The report of the Board of Directors again impressed 
the delegates as significant of the enormous amount of 
work ably and unselfishly performed by the Institute’s of- 
ficers and committees. The various resolutions comprised 
in the Board’s report were either passed as presented, or 
referred, after discussion and approval of their essence, 
to the Board for action. Among these were the several 
amendments to the constitution which seemed necessary 
in order to harmonize the revised constitution with the 
original charter, following which all acts of previous 
conventions were validated by resolution. 

The treasurer’s report showed a healthy financial con- 
dition, receipts for the year 1921 being $9,468.95 in ex- 
cess of expenditures. The principal factor accounting for 
this prosperity is an increase of 40 per cent in dues. The 
Institute membership has grown from a total of 1,580 in 
1920 to 2,256 at the end of 1921. However, as this rate 
of increase cannot be expected to continue, care must be 
exercised in stretching our resources to cover the neces- 
sary extension of activities. The treasurer was revealed 
as last year’s anonymous donor of the sum of $25,000 to 
the Educational Fund; and at the suggestion of President 
Kendall this fund, now increased to $28,000, will hence- 
forth be known as the Waid Educational Fund. 

The report of the Committee on Education indicated 
once more the serious and valuable efforts on the part of 
the Institute to raise the educational standards of the 
profession and thereby increase the quality of the archi- 
tect’s contribution to society. The committee endorsed 
the resolutions of the Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
“to provide insofar as they may be able, in addition to 
existing four year courses, a course leading to the bacca- 
laureate degree in architecture that will require normal- 
ly not less than five years’ collegiate work; that the ad- 
ditional time be occupied in increased cultural, scientific 
and structural studies; that the completion of the major 
part of the scientific and structural subjects included in 
the five years’ course be required as a prerequisite to the 
study of design, and that the cultural, scientific and struc- 
tural studies included in the five years’ course be re- 
quired for the graduate degree.” The committee also 
proposed “that the Convention approve the use of the 
income of the Educational Fund for the stimulation of 
a general appreciation of the arts, and for the support 
of graduate scholarships in architecture in such manner 
and degree as the Board may approve, and that this reso- 
lution shall not prevent the Board from providing in any 
annual budget for the expenditure of current funds of 
the Institute in addition for either or both of these pur- 
poses.” Pursuant to the resolution, the committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of ten graduate scholarships 
in architecture and expressed a belief that the graduate 
students benefited by these scholarships should be con- 
centrated in one premier school. Some difference of 
opinion in regard to this concentration developed and 
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was voiced by representatives of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture. The general idea was, 
however, enthusiastically approved and doubtless the de- 
tails will be worked out satisfactorily to all concerned. 
The committee further requested that the Institute assist 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design by taking up a cer- 
tain number of subscribing memberships. It was also 
suggested that the lectures on the appreciation of art so 
successfully delivered by Dr. C. Howard Walker and 
Mr. Charles Z. Klauder be continued. The general 
tenor of the committee’s report may be expressed by the 
following resolution which received the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Convention: 

Whereas, The art of a people is the enduring flower 
of their civilization; and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects is con- 
vinced that as a Nation our lack of appreciation of art 
is due to a manifest lack of early training, and that the 
study of art has been neglected to make room for so-called 
more practical subjects; and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects believes 
that as a medium for training the mind in observation and 
broad vision, quite aside from its great cultural value, the 
study of art in its various manifestations has been improp- 
erly neglected; and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects believes 
that American youth is today more prepared to feel an 
interest in this great subject, by reason of our closer inter- 
national contacts; and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects recognizes 
the far-reaching influence of the College Entrance Board 
on the standards of College entrance teaching; and heartily 
acknowledges the admirable results already accomplished 
by that Board in its difficult task; and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
earnestly hoped that the study of Art would be given a 
place comparable to that accorded to Poetry and Literature; 
therefore 

Be It Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
does now urge the College Entrance Board to include in 
college entrance examinations generally, and more particu- 
larly in relation with History, Literature and the Classics, 
questions dealing with the arts as the most lasting ex- 
pression of civilized man; to the end that American youth 
may be led to appreciate past achievements in those arts, 
and that they may require of our artists of tomorrow, their 
fellow-members of the rising generation, that they worthily 
express their day and our Country. 


Discussion of the report of the Building Committee 
regarding the improvement of the Octagon property re- 
vealed an affectionate interest in this landmark, but a 
decided lack of unanimity as to the particular nature and 
form of the improvement. The layman might have 
thrilled with pride as the ball was continually knocked 
out of bounds by supposed experts, quite in the manner 
of the ordinary, human, untutored Building Committee. 
The discussion of this particular architectural problem 
while interesting as an innovation seemed to confirm 
our familiarity with Congressional methods of procedure. 

The evening session on Wednesday with the first vice- 
president presiding was devoted to discussion of Indus- 
trial Relations, Registration Laws, Jurisdictional Awards 
and the organization of the American Construction Coun- 
cil. Mr. T. J. Donnelly, chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to enforce the Landis Award, explained the activ- 
ities, accomplishments and aims of this committee, but 
there was no further discussion of the delicate and dif- 


ficult subject of Industrial Relations, unless the discus- 
sion following the report of the chairman of the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards might be interpreted as 
such. The delegates passed on to something easier or at 
least more academic when Mr. Lorch reviewed the work 
of the National Council of Registration Boards. Its 
bureau, under the direction of Mr. Emery Stanford Hall, 
does a useful work in collecting data relative to the quali- 
fication of applicants for registration, and is also attempt- 
ing to standardize requirements for registration so far 
as may be possible. 


While the principle of registration seems to have gained 
headway in certain parts of the country, there still re- 
mains a considerable apathy on the part of the profes- 
sion at large respecting its importance. Registration 
Laws, however well conceived, do not seem as yet to 
have materially improved the standards of practice or the 
quality of design in the States where such laws exist. 

Of all the subjects introduced to the Convention that 
involving the present system of Jurisdictional Awards 
seems to have aroused the greatest amount of contention. 
A considerable body of the membership appears to ques- 
tion Institute policy in attempting to rid the Building 
Industry of one of its most annoying features. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards has repeatedly stated that its decision cannot ap- 
ply in those localities where union labor does not prevail, 
the adherents to the principle of the open shop seemed 
to imagine some malign menace in the activities of the 
Board. The discussion recalled at times the debates 
over the danger of entangling alliances which have fol- 
lowed our national aspirations for peace. Treaties of 
any kind, no matter by which political party they may 
be presented, seem, at the present moment, to be objec- 
tionable to the American temperament. The thing which 
the American temperament likes best, however, was done 
in the case of the Report of the Institute Member on the 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards when the whole subject 
was referred back to the Board for further study. 

Once more the Committee on Small Houses rendered 
a report of its activities and testified to a growing inter- 
est in the work of the Small House Service Bureau idea. 
The partisans of the service are gratified by the endorse- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, but deplore the 
indifference of the profession at large. Surely, they must 
be commended for rendering an unselfish service, and 
their work may be but a prelude to the organization of 
Architectural Clinics, even in the great cities where the 
Apartment House Promoter, the Moving Picture Pro- 
ducer, the Real Estate Operator and the Jerry-Builder 
may receive scientific treatment at little or no cost. If 
the idea is successful in the field of housing it should be 
extended indefinitely. The advertising value of the Small 
House Service Bureau idea to the profession and its edu- 
cational value to the public at large should not pass un- 
noticed, however, in these times when the word archi- 
tect has still so uncertain a meaning. 

The work of the Structural Service Committee was 
endorsed and will be continued under the patronage of 
the Institute. Reference was made to the organization 
of the American Construction Council, and it is to be 
hoped that the idea of calling together in counsel repre- 
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sentatives from all branches of the Building Industry will 
result in mutual benefit to all concerned in building. 

Mr. O. C. Harn, of the National Lead Company, 
spoke briefly on behalf of the conference on Better Ad- 
vertising to Architects, and the Convention approved a 
resolution “to continue the work of the conference by cre- 
ating a Producers’ Section of the Structural Service Com- 
mittee to advise and counsel with manufacturers, who 
may so desire, on the character of their advertising as 
to size, form and content. To assist in furthering the 
use by Architects and Producers of the Standard Con- 
struction Classification adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and to promote sincerity and reli- 
ability of statement in advertising.” 

The recommendations of the Board regarding the 
question of Fellowships involve changes in the By-laws 
by which Fellowship hereafter shall be conferred by a 
Jury of six Fellows appointed by the president. The 
name of each candidate selected by this Jury, after having 
been submitted to the Chapter of which he is a member, 
and to all Members and Fellows of the Institute shall 
be submitted to the Convention for final action. It is 
hoped by the establishment of this Jury of Fellows, whose 
duty it shall be to investigate the qualifications of candi- 
dates, that the distinction of Fellowship may from this 
time on be brought into closer harmony with the pur- 
poses for which the Award of Fellowship has been 
devised. 

This capitulation by no means covers all of the busi- 
ness of the Convention, and mention should be made of 
Mr. Levi’s report for the Committee on Foreign Build- 
ing Co-operation, which assembled the Exhibition of 
American Architecture, exhibited in Paris in 1921, and 
since shown at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and elsewhere throughout Great Britain. The attempt 
to carry forward newspaper publicity work of an Edu- 
cational character seems quite in harmony with the In- 
stitute’s general educational policy, and its desire to 
increase public appreciation and understanding of the 
Art which we practice. 

The Report of the Institute Members on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building Code Committee indicated 
progress in the difficult but important task of standard- 
izing Building Codes and Construction Methods. 

The Institute Medals for distinction in the Allied 
Arts were awarded to Mr. Arthur Matthews, Mural 
Painter of California, and to Mr. Frederick W. Goudy 
for his accomplishments in the art of typography. 

Charters were granted to new Chapters as follows: 
Central Illinois, Erie, St. Paul, Central Georgia and 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre. There seemed less discussion 
than usual of the Canon of Ethics, the Competition 
Code, and the Schedule of Minimum Charges. ‘The 
burning questions involved in these important documents 
seemed either to have burned themselves out, or re- 
solved themselves into the kind of hard gem-like flame 
that needs no further trimming. 

The Election of Officers was unexciting, although an 
undercurrent of sectional self consciousness was felt, and 
is probably inevitable in a country so large as ours. 
Situated at a central point like Chicago, however, one 
should be able to sweep the entire horizon with impar- 
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tiality, and hear cries from any wilderness either North 
or South, or East or West with about the same ease. 

The Theory of Regional representation on the Board 
of Directors approached one or two steps nearer realiza- 
tion. The Officers elected were: 

President, William B. Faville, San Francisco. 

First Vice-President, E. J. Russell, St. Louis. 

Second Vice-President, Robert D. Kohn, New York. 

Secretary, William Stanley Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York City. 

First District, Director, William Emerson, Boston, 
Mass. Second District, Director, Benjamin Wistar 
Morris, New York City. Sixth District, Director, 
William L. Steele, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The luncheons arranged in the intervals between 
sessions enabled the delegates to fraternize, and the 
business of the Convention was no doubt greatly ex- 
pedited by the remote location of the Chicago Beach 
Hotel. Opportunity was given the visiting delegates to 
inspect the grounds and buildings of the Chicago Uni- 
versity; and the delightful motor trip through the North 
Shore Suburbs and Lake Forest will not soon be for- 
gotten. The itinerary included stops at Mr. Howard 
Shaw’s charming Ryerson house with its lovely gardens; 
the McCormick house, notable among the works of Mr. 
Charles Platt; the residence of Mr. Charles Burrall 
Pike designed by Mr. David Adler, and the Stonehill 
residence of formal 18th Century dignity, the latter 
revealing the combined talents of Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Adler. The drive culminated at the Indian Hill Country 
Club where the guests were most hospitably entertained 
by the Chicago Chapter and the Architectural Club. 

The scene of the Institute dinner Friday evening was 
the rotunda of the old Fine Arts Building in Jackson 
Park. Here President Kendall felicitously awarded the 
Institute Medal to M. Victor Laloux, response being 
made by Monsieur Barthelemy, Consul of the Republic 
of France in Chicago, on behalf of the recipient. Mr. 
Charles L. Hutchinson then assumed direction of the 
meeting and, presiding as toastmaster, introduced Mr. 
Lorado Taft and Mr. Oliver Dennett Grover. Elo- 
quent as these gentlemen proved to be, the silent eloquence 
of their surroundings will long remain an impressive 
memory in the minds of those present. The building 
had been especially prepared for this unusual event. To 
say that it had been decorated would be misleading, for 
there was scarcely any decoration at all in the accepted 
sense, but only the barest simplicity. The rotunda itself, 
vast, and domed with its sombre stony walls and stately 
columns, was shadowy and dim in the soft flare of 
shielded lights, and the guests dined in a kind of classic 
gloaming. Outside, the moon in a cloudy sky shed fit- 
ful gleams on the decaying portico and colonnades, and 
spread a silver greenish sheen on the still waters of the 
lagoon. The scene was altogether lovely, and however 
well the building may be restored, it will never look as 
well as it looked that evening in the eyrie light. The 
cracks and fissures in the stucco, the splotches and stains 
and patches of rusty brickwork here and there gave it a 
softness, a mellowness and a dignity that cannot be re- 
covered in a thousand years. So, with this memory 
almost wholly architectural, the delegates dispersed. 
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Nine Lithographs 
By Botton Brown 


From time to time the JourNAL has published 
reproductions of lithographs and has commented 
upon the growing interest that is being taken in 
this simple and yet marvelous reproductive 
process. The lithographs by Mr. Brown are 
now published because apart from their value 
as lithographs, they offer excellent examples of 
the varying values of line and tone, which 
lithography permits. “Toward this aspect of the 
art Mr. Brown has given special study and 
those architects who have experimented with 
the lithographic stone will be interested to see 
what he has done. Also, they will be further 
interested to know that each of these 
lithographs was drawn on stone on the spot, 
since Mr. Brown contends that there is really 
no other way to make a true lithograph, an 
opinion on which there are many who agree. It 
is our hope that more and more architects may 
come to see the value of lithography as an 
auxiliary method of presenting their work to 
the public. 
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The Housing Project of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


The accompanying illustrations will convey an idea of 
the extensive housing development to be sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, an intimation of 
which was contained in our May issue. A complete city 
block is to be developed, as will be seen, in the metro- 
politan area of New York City, and the plans are based 
upon the intensive study which Mr. Andrew J. Thomas 
has given to the subject of apartment house planning. 
There are to be fifty buildings or units, each containing 
thirty-nine apartments, housing in all 1950 families. 

Certainly this is one of the most significant operations 
in housing that has come to the attention of the citizens 
of the United States. It does not by any means solve the 
housing problem, as many may quite freely claim, yet on 
the other hand it does more than any other undertaking 
has done in pointing the way by which skill in architec- 
ture can be made to serve, as well as showing the way by 
which people may look to their own effort as a way out. 
Is there any reason, for example, why groups of work- 
ing men cannot combine their earning power, their sav- 
ings, and their credit to do what is here being done for 
them? And if they can educate themselves to the point 
of utilizing that sort of co-operative effort, why may 
they not see that the principle of co-operation can be 
applied in infinite detail? In no other way shall we be 
able to provide decent and comfortable homes for those 
earning a low wage, or even for those earning a little 


better than a low wage. Every country on earth has 


had to confess utter inability to answer that problem. 

In his long and devoted studies, made often at great 
sacrifice, Mr. Thomas has demonstrated that the mad 
scramble to cover the largest possible area of land, in a 
tenement house scheme, is a mistake. We have long 
known that it was a sad mistake from a humanitarian 
point of view, but he has shown that it is a mistake even 
from the sordid point of view which concerns the in- 
vestor. We say sordid in no spirit of personal disparage- 
ment. The housing business proceeds on the theory of 
and interest. It can proceed in no other 
manner as it at present functions. The point is that in 
so proceeding it must of sheer necessity sacrifice both 
quality and quantity of housing in order to get in under 
the wire. If we are willing to admit this we shall begin 
to understand the question of providing good houses at 
a low rental. It is noticeably true that the project under 
discussion profits from the scale on which it is under- 
taken. All the financial savings are here possible, but, in 
addition, there are incomparable gains in the possibilities 
of developing a whole city block at a time. The long 
garden, for instance, some 36’ by 100’, the ample courts, 
the simple circulation, and the savings in space, due in 
large measure also to the very skillful planning. The 
economic unit from which the scheme derives is that of a 
rental of nine dollars per room per month, and the finan- 
cial outcome of the project will be watched with interest. 

Mr. D. Everett Waid is associated with Mr. Thomas. 
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PRESIDENT Faville is the nineteenth to be elected 
by the Institute and is the first president to be chosen 
from west of Chicago. 


THE Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
held its annual conference on the two days preceding 
the Convention and a report of its proceedings is prom- 
ised for our next issue. 


THE Honorable Herbert Hoover was made an Hon- 
orary Member of the Institute in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the building industry. 


PRESIDENT Kendall announced, at the dinner on 
Friday evening, the competition to be held by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, a complete account of which appears in 
our advertising pages. 


THE CONVENTION supported the Committee on 
Education in urging upon the College Entrance Board 
the advisability of including the history and development 
of art in its examinations for admission to college. 


A TRAVELING Scholarship for the purpose of 
study in the use of marble was also announced by the 
Committee on Education. The funds for this in the 
amount of $1,800 a year are to be contributed by the 
Alabama Marble Company, and the particulars will later 
be announced. 


A NEW Jury of Fellows was ordered to be estab- 
lished. It is to be appointed by the president and we 
believe that it is the intention to confine it, as far as 
possible, to Past Presidents of the Institute. Its task 
will be the restoration of Fellowship to the dignity which 
ought to surround it. 


THE amount to be set aside in the Reserve Fund is 
reduced from fifteen to ten per cent of the Institute’s in- 
come from dues. We believe the majority will welcome 
a financial change which promises to provide more money 
for the advancement of architecture in the very present 
present, rather than in the very future future. 


TO AID in planning for the Institute’s growth in in- 
come and expenditure the Convention authorized the cre- 
ation of the Finance Committee recommended by the 
Board in its report. The Committee is to be so arranged 
that one new member will be added annually and it will 
be its duty to develop a continuous financial program and 
draft budgets. 


IT WAS an impressive moment when, after President 
Kendall’s eloquent tribute to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
those graduatés present at the dinner were requested to 
rise and assemble at the foot of the speaker’s table so 
they might be presented to Monsieur Barthelemy, who 
received the Institute Gold Medal on behalf of Monsieur 
Victor Laloux. Mr. Van Pelt addressed Consul Barthel- 
emy, who responded most cordially. 


THE National Council of Registration Boards held its 


annual meeting on the evening preceding the Convention . 


and struggled with some of the problems which have 
arisen in the methods of granting reciprocal registration. 
The Council should be ready to make some public an- 
nouncement in the near future as a means of satisfying 
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those members of the profession who are being denied 
registration upon what seem to them to be the merest 
technicalities. 


THE JUNIOR class of members is now established, 
by act of the Convention. They will be known as 
“Juniors” and any graduate from a recognized school of 
architecture is eligible for admission, providing applica- 
tion be made within one year of the date of graduation. 
The membership will expire automatically at the age of 
thirty and in the meantime a Junior will be bound under 
the disciplinary rules of the Institute. The annual dues 
will be $5. 


ARTHUR Matthews of San Francisco, and Frederick 
W. Goudy, of New York City, were awarded Institute 
Medals, the former for his work in decorative painting 


-and the latter for his contributions to the art of typog- 


raphy. Illustrated articles in connection with these awards 
will later appear in the JournaAL. A gold medal was 
also awarded to Dr. C. Howard Walker in recognition 
of his literary contributions to the furtherance of art, 
and a silver medal was bestowed upon Mr. R. Clipston 
Sturgis for his work in the same field. 


CANON 11 was stricken out and in its place there was 
ordered inserted in the Circular of Advice the following: 

“To compete knowingly with a fellow architect for em- 
ployment on a basis of professional charges is inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of this code and belittles the profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public. An architect should take 
reasonable steps to ascertain if other architects are also 
under consideration and in no event should he depart 
from his own or any general standard of charges for the 
purpose of underbidding his competitor.” In other words, 
Canon 11 has gone the way of the old Canon on advertis- 
ing, and architects are merely reminded, albeit with some 
devious language, that they are engaged in practising a 
profession rather than in a hunt for business. But, as 
Mr. Morris pointed out in a recent issue of the JouRNAL, 
there can be no actual competition in the price of any- 
thing until the measure of the price has been established. 


THE proposal to deprive the Standing Committee on 
Competitions of the discretionary power vested in it or 
to. limit or abridge that power, was not approved by the 
Board of Directors and the Convention concurred in its 
disapproval. The Board’s report summed up the mat- 
ter very properly when it stated that neither the Standing 
Committee nor architects should be brought to trial be- 
cause in the opinion of someone the Standing Committee 
had acted unwisely in exercising its discretion. This 
statement of course grew out of the charges preferred 
by certain members of the Kansas City Chapter in the 
case of the competition for the Kansas City War Memo- 
rial, the competition having been approved by the Stand- 
ing Committee and having been participated in by some 
of those who later preferred charges. We are glad to 
say that the Kansas City Chapter has, since the resigna- 
tion of those of its members who could not agree with 
the report of the Committee on Practice (which dis- 
missed the complaint), affirmed its support of the Stand- 













































































































































































































































































































































ing Committee and of the Competition itself. The Con- 
vention acted wisely in leaving the discretion where it 
is, for, as in the case of the Indianapolis competition now 
being formulated, it is clear that the discretionary power 
is the best evidence of the Institute’s good faith in trying 
to guide competitions in the public interest. 


The Producers’ Section of the 
Structural Service Committee 


The Conference at Indianapolis in November last be- 
tween members of the Institute and the Producers of 
Building Materials has been reported in these pages. 
There was a second Conference at Chicago immediately 
preceding the Convention in June, at which there was 
adopted the resolution referred to by Mr. La Beaume in 
his article in this issue. This means another considerable 
step in the direction of making the distribution of adver- 
tising literature to architects more effective and less 
costly. 

It is the object of the JouRNAL and its Structural Ser- 
vice Department to increase the efficacy of advertising 
by reducing its volume and consequently its cost, and this 
point is coming more and more to be recognized. Good 
advertising is cheap. Poor advertising is dear. Good ad- 
vertising means reducing the cost of building. Poor ad- 
vertising means increasing the cost of building. That is 
the story in a nut-shell. 

On behalf of the Continuing Committee which grew 
out of the Indianapolis Conference, Mr. O. C. Harn, of 
the National Lead Company, presented the resolution 
concerning the Producers’ Section of the Structural Ser- 
vice Committee to the Convention, and he summed up the 
situation in an admirable manner by saying: 


“Out of the clear sky last fall I received a letter from 
your esteemed president inviting me to attend a confer- 
ence on the subject of advertising, to be held in Indian- 
apolis in connection with the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Institute. I had no acquaintance with 
this movement. I didn’t know what it meant, but being 
a manufacturer who sometimes tries to get literature 
into your private offices, I got on the train and went out 
there. 


“T found there a number of manufacturers and a 
number of architects, mostly members of the Board, and 
I was asked to address this joint conference after one of 
your members had made a rather bold arraignment of 
the advertising which we manufacturers sent to you; 
he made a good case. One of the other architects at 
the conference added some horrible examples of the kind 
of things we manufacturers perpetrate upon you archi- 
tects, and we seemed about ready to go to court. 

“But it occurred to me that there was another side to 
the question, and as the architects had talked pretty plain- 
ly, I ventured to do likewise and to submit that when it 
came to the question of advertising you architects didn’t 
know it all. Thus, before we got through we were about 
in the position of the negro who preached a very good 
sermon to his congregation one Sunday morning upon 
the subject of the ark of the covenant. He had a great 
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deal to say on the subject of seraphim and cherubim. 
After he had preached a good deal longer than I am go- 
ing to talk, one of his hearers came to him and said: 
‘Deacon, that was sure a fine sermon that you gave this 
morning; that was a very uplifting sermon. But Dea- 
con, is there any difference between a seraphim and a 
terrapin?’ The Deacon was puzzled; he scratched his 
head and finally said: ‘I believe there was some differ- 
ence but they have made it up.’ 

“We went into conference after those two speeches of 
very plain words on both sides, to which I have alluded, 
and we found out, as a philosopher once said, that most 
arguments would cease if we could only agree upon the 
meaning of words. All differences pretty nearly come out 
of a difference in our understanding of words and what 
we are trying to get at, and after architects and manu- 
facturers had sat in a two-day conference, we found we 
were pretty nearly together. 

“We have to grant that you need materials out of 
which to visualize your dreams. We manufacturers are 
in the business of making materials. We don’t all make 
good materials, neither do you make good designs all 
the time. I know that because you have admitted it this 
morning. 

“It is with the idea to better building, to couple the 
best designs with the best materials, and to eliminate 
the poor designs and the poor materials that we are here. 
Now let’s get together. For example, we found in the 
Indianapolis conference that this was not a touch-and- 
go proposition. It was nothing that we could solve there 
because the problem was going to be a continuing one as 
long as buildings were built and as long as architects 
were architects. And so we saw the thing to do was to 
provide for a continuing body. We did appoint what 
you might call a continuing committee for a short time 
and we had an executive committee of architects and 
manufacturers which met quite frequently and we had a 
conference here on the first two days of this week (5-6 
June). The result of the conference was a very small 
document, but like the minister who said he preached 
such a long sermon because he didn’t have time to write 
a short one, this little document is the result of all those 
months of conference and, finally, of the conference from 
seven o'clock Monday night to two-thirty Tuesday morn- 
ing, and I can say that practically every word was de- 
bated during that session. The resulting document is a 
brief for your consideration because of the fact that 
somebody has given a lot of work to it. I will read this 
as a resolution and then leave it for your consideration. 

“T have one or two words in explanation of the reso- 
lution. If the manufacturers of the country were asked 
to form a new organization which might come into con- 
tact with you, to solve these problems that you wish 
solved, they probably would say we are organized to 
death already. If, on the other hand, a suggestion should 
be made that this idea be taken up by some present man- 
ufacturers’ organization, then you might become involved 
in things you do not want to be involved in. So we have 
proposed that you simply expand your own going Com- 
mittee on Structural Service just as far as you want 
to go, and no farther. 








*This resolution appears in the Structural Service Department, 
under Committee Activities. 


















AN ENGLISH VIEW OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE U. S. 


“Getting the support of manufacturers in the work 
you have in mind and in the work you have already start- 
ed, will simply be a matter of expansion at your own 
invitation.” 

Tue Presipent: I wish to thank Mr. Harn for this 
clear presentation of the subject and the manner in 
which the resolution was presented. (The resolution was 
unanimously adopted.) 


An English View of Architectural 
Education in the United States 


When our genial and sanguine friend, Robert Atkin- 
son, Director of Education, Architectural Association 
School of Architecture, London, dropped in on us 
(meaning not me but all of us) a year or more ago, we 
hardly realized that his enthusiastic exterior hid a criti- 
cal eye and an analytical soul which would record its 
impressions and deductions in due form in a “Report on 
the Education of the Architect in the United States of 
America.” ‘This report in attractive dress and of con- 
siderable length has just come to hand. 

To the architect and critic who has been bemoaning 


the fact that Architecture in the United States has been 


for the last thirty years tossing about in the doldrums 
of electicism, without the north star of a purpose or the 
guidance of a directing genius, the first paragraph of 
Mr. Atkinson’s report comes as a tremendous shock. 
Here it is: “After visiting the States the broad impres- 
sion left on the mind is that the Mistress Art lives in 
America as it lives in France, and in no other country in 
the world. That is to say, that in America, as in France, 
Architecture is a national plant with a national flower, 
cultivated by a profession, but drawing its life from the 
people.” Changing Mr. Atkinson’s metaphor, truly any 
ship looks beautiful but the one the decks of which we 
tread, and, turning from our own heterogeneous, if 
costly, cargo and clearing the coal smoke from our eyes, 
we have seen England and France as fairy galleons with 
harmony, taste, and beauty manning the silken shrouds 
and with a national artistic purpose at the wheel. But 
here comes this new Christopher Columbus, who says we 
are all wrong, that our smoky, noisy leviathan is the 
pearl-hued galleon, and that the arts and graces fare 
forth with us; and all this he ascribes to education. 

In its development he discerns four distinct phases. 
First, in the latter quarter of the nineteenth century cer- 
tain master minds dominated architectural education, 
whether by precept or by example Mr. Atkinson does 
not state. Next is the period of Beaux Arts domination, 
when imported French professors and the atelier sys- 
tem came in violent conflict with the old technical school 
system, in which Architecture was the handmaiden to 
Engineering. Third, a union of the technical school 
system and the Beaux Arts system, or what Mr. Atkin- 
son calls a compromise. “It consisted roughly in the 
enlargement of the department of architecture in the 
great technical schools, in the employment of Beaux-Arts 
masters to teach design and the maintenance of an engi- 
neer as head of the department.” In the fourth place, 
now beginning, he finds Architecture “awake and aware,” 
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and, while the Technical-Beaux Arts compromise con- 
tinues to function with great success, great attention, he 
says, is being given to problems of architectural educa- 
tion and to the gradual elimination of its obvious evils. 

Your reviewer can see, instead of the “four distinct 
phases” of Mr. Atkinson, only a gradual and healthful 
evolution. The first great architectural course (at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology) was organized 
with a Frenchman, M. Letang, at its head, and operated 
very much as it does now. The great period of Beaux 
Arts influence from 1900, lasting for about a decade, 
was noticeable in the draughting-rooms of the practi- 
tioners and not in the schools, which, after all, could 
not have been affected much, as they had always followed 
the Beaux Arts or standard methods of architectural 
study and presentation. 

It is only in the organization of the Beaux Arts So- 
ciety and its programs, which Mr. Atkinson does not 
mention, that the Beaux Arts has been injected in any 
greater degree than formerly into the schools. No, we 
have had, I am quite sure, a gradual evolution, in which 
the method of teaching has changed not at all, but in 
which engineering subjects such as higher mathematics 
and physics are being gradually eliminated, and the 
student is being more and more prepared for instant 
service and immediate pecuniary return on his gradua- 
tion. In this we see the scrapping of two moss-grown 
theories; first, that such subjects as the calculus fur- 
nished invaluable and elsewhere unprocurable mental 
training, and, secondly, that it was useless to give prac- 
tical instruction in the school; all this must be acquired 
in years of ill-paid work in an architect’s draughting- 
room. 

Continuing, the report finds that “the triumph of 
American schools has been in the region of culture,” that 
“the architect’s relation to building remains a cultural 
liaison,” that “a close training in Greek culture and its 
derivatives has not led to esthetic freedom, but has 
tended to stereotype,” “education should be concerned 
with the development and liberation of imaginative 
effort.” Mr. Atkinson continues his report with a de- 
scription of the “General Constitution of Schools in the 
U. S. A.,” and ends with the publication of the curricula 
in full in Architecture of the following institutions. 
Especially interesting are the brief remarks which he 
appends to his description of each institution. Columbia 
University,—‘“the design side is very strongly stressed 
and the art side is not very strong.” Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology,—“Although not possessing any 
notable teachers (written before the appointment of 
Professor Emerson) the spirit of co-operation between 
the professors and the sympathetic way in which they 
handle the students probably explain its superiority over 
other schools.” University of Pennsylvania,—‘is usually 
recognized as the leading architectural school in the 
United States, owing, I think, to the organizing genius 
of Professor Laird and the teaching ability of Professor 
Cret.” University of California,—“The school suffers 
through not being near any museums or places where old 
work may be studied, although there is very good mod- 
ern work in San Francisco.” Carnegie Institute of 
Technology,—“The teaching of construction subjects is 
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weak. The younger professors are very good but have 
no authority and feel rather restricted.” Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago,—‘“stresses design very 
strongly at the expense of other subjects.” Cornell Uni- 
versity—‘Poor position for an architectural school”; 
“the school has a very good atmosphere.” University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor,—‘Professor Lorch is very 
keen on modern design, and starts his students very early 
upon pure abstract design as an exercise in ingenuity 
and observation.” University of Oregon —“This is one 
of the newer progressive schools of the West.” Among 
his general conclusions he opines that the English schools 
have much to learn from America, that there is consider- 
able friction between the anti-atelier and pro-atelier 
professors, that the usual school of 200-300 pupils is 
inelastic and likely to suffer “through the personality of 
a single principal; that a school suffers when the atelier 
system is grafted on the old technical school system; 
that schools in America fail to retain their students after 
their school training is completed.” But perhaps more 
significant than any conclusion in his report is the re- 
mark that he made to the writer last spring in London, 
—“The greatest influence in English architecture today 
is the United States.” Tuomas E. TALLMADGE. 


Tenth International Congress 


of Architects 
Brussels, 4-11 September, 1922 


The Tenth International Congress of Architects will 
be held under the auspices of the Société Centrale 
d’Architecture de Belgique in Brussels, 4-11 September, 
1922, coincidently with an International and a National 
Retrospective Architectural Exhibition. 

There was never a more auspicious moment than the 
present for holding an International Congress. The 
War, it will be remembered, brusquely interrupted the 
preparations of the Tenth Congress which was to have 
been held in Petrograd in May, 1915, under the august 
protection of H.I.M. Emperor Nicolas. During and 
even since the War the architects of various countries 
have been isolated from each other. The Société Cen- 
trale will be celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation at the time of the Congress and the Belgians 
believe that as their country was the center of the theatre 
of War, where so many peoples mingled their blood, 
their former confréres will be glad to see their recon- 
structional progress and will also rejoice in the vitality 
of the Belgian people. 

The Congress, which will include delegates from all 
friendly countries, will be held under the distinguished 
presidency of M. Girault, Member of the Institute of 
France. The Belgian Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of M. J. Caluwaers, with R. Moenaert as Secretary, 
is assured of the co-operation of Spain, Holland, Canada, 
Portugal, England, Italy, the United States and Switz- 
erland. 


Program 


4 Sept. Morning: Meeting of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Congress of Architects. 2 P. M. Formal 
opening in the Palais des Academies. Evening Reception. 

5 Sept. 10 A. M.: Opening of the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, in the Palais d’Egmont. 2-6 P. M. Conferences. 
Evening, Receptions. 

6 Sept. 9 A.M. to Noon: Visits to buildings of interest 
in Brussels. 2-6 P. M. Conferences. Evening, Receptions. 

7 Sept.: Visits to the devastated zone, stopping at Ypres 


‘and spending the night at Bruges. 


8 Sept.: 
evening. 

9 Sept.: Excursion to Antwerp, visits about the city and 
up lEscaut. 2-5 P. M. Conferences, returning to 
Brussels in the evening. 

10 Sept. 9 A.M. to Noon: 
P. M. Conferences. 

11 Sept.: 


Visits about Bruges, returning to Brussels in the 


Visits to the Exposition. 2-6 
Evening, Receptions. 
10 A. M. Closing Exercises. 


Subjects for Discussion 


The responsibilities of the architect. 

Schedule of Charges. 

The appointing of State and Municipal Architects. 

The rights of Authorship of the Architect. 

The Profession of Architecture; its aims and _ its 
rights. 

6. Women Architects. 

7. Public, National, and International Competitions. The 
position of the winning architect in an International Com- 
petition or of one working in a foreign country. 

8. Town Planning. 

9. Small houses. 

10. The influence of locality on Architecture. 

11. The preservation of Historic Monuments; with con- 
sideration of their economic, hygienic and social aspects. 


Expositions 


An Architectural Exhibition will open 5 September in 
the Palais d’Egmont, lasting two weeks. 

It will be divided in two general classes—(a) Belgian: 
1, Retrospective; 2, Contemporaneous. Jury, Messrs. 
Maukels, Mercenier and Van Montfort. (b) Foreign: 
There will be as many Sections as there are countries 
represented. 

Dues—The dues for members will be fifty francs. 
Ladies accompanying members (wives and daughters 
only) will be thirty francs, which will give them the 
privilege of visits, excursions and receptions. 

Language—Official Delegates may address the meet- 
ings in their own language. The official language of the 
Congress will be French, though any other language may 
be used provided a “resumé” in French is submitted at 
the same time. 


American Architects Invited 


All American architects are cordially invited to attend 
and take part in what will be one of the most unique and 
original gatherings of architects ever held. The subjects 
to be discussed are of international interest, the excur- 
sions will be instructive and the receptions of unusual in- 
terest. This will be the second International Congress 
of Architects to be held in Brussels, the first being held 
in 1897. That was the fourth congress to be held in 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


Europe; the fifth was held in Paris, 1902; the sixth in 
Madrid in 1904; the seventh in London in 1906; the 
eighth in Vienna in 1908; and the ninth in Rome in 1910. 


Permanent Committee 

The Permanent Committee of the Congress attends 
to all the business of the organization between sessions. 
It also selects the country in which the next Congress 
is to be held and chooses the subjects for discussion. 
There are about one hundred members from various 
countries. The American Section consists of Francis R. 
Allen, Glenn Brown, W. R. Mead, Cass Gilbert and 
George Oakley Totten, Jr., Secretary. 

All desiring to attend or wishing further information 
should communicate with the Secretary, 808 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


News Notes 


THE annual meeting of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards was held in Chicago 
at the time of the Institute Convention. The report of 
the Secretary-Treasurer showed that a large number of 
architects engaged in interstate practice had availed 
themselves of the services of the organization and that 
considerable effective work had been accomplished. Steps 
were taken to lighten the burden of the Secretary. 

It is important that architects understand that the 
Council does not undertake to secure registration or 
transfer of registration. It is able to save the candidate 
time and expense in producing a statement of his record 
which can be submitted to all the states in which he 
desires to practice. 

The Council Senior Examination is a plan worked 
out by the organization by which an architect registered 
without examination in his own state may by going be- 
fore his own State Board ask for an examination for a 
change of status to one by examination, thus greatly 
facilitating his transfer of registration to those states 
where examinations are required of all. 

The officers for next year are as follows: 

President: Arthur Peabody, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice-President: Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
Francisco. 

Second Vice-President: William H. Lord, Asheville, 
a. < 

Third Vice-President: M. I. Kast, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: E. S. Hall, 1107-64 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 

The above with E. Lorch constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


San 


“L’ ARCHITECTURE,” 33 Rue St. Andre des Arts, Paris, 
6e., the organ of the Société Centrale des Architectes, 
extends a welcome to members of the Institute traveling 
in France this summer, and expresses a wish that they 


will apply to its offices for any information they may 
desire. 


Arno Ko.se announces that he is now associated in 
practice with Jordan Green, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


AN EXAMINATION is about to be held by the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, City of New York, for the 
position of Deputy Superintendent of School Buildings, 
for which there are six vacancies, at a salary of $6,500 
annually. Two members of the Institute have been 
appointed by the Commission as examiners for this test. 
The duties of a Deputy Superintendent of School Build- 
ings are the supervision of the erection of new school 
buildings and of their equipment; and repairs, main- 
tenance, etc., of all existing buildings. The announce- 
ment of the subjects and weights, the duties and require- 
ments of the examination, will be made as soon as it has 
been approved by the Commission. 


THE International Housing Congress will be held at 
Rome on 21-26 September for the discussion of housing 
problems and means for their solution. It is hoped that 
the Institute may be represented by those of its mem- 
bers in Italy at the time. Further information may be 
obtained from the Executive Secretary of the Institute, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


New Honors for Massachusetts 


We clip the following item from the Manchester 
Guardian: 


“The Dean of Worcester, Dr. Moore Ede, got locked 
in the Cathedral after Evensong on Sunday and narrow- 
ly escaped having to remain all night in the building. 
After the congregation had dispersed the Dean remained 
to talk about the Cathedral fabric with an architect from 
Massachusetts. He believed he had in his pocket his 
master key to all the exits, and directed the verger to 
lock up and depart. Later the Dean found he had no key 
and could not ring the bell or display a signal through the 
window. The architect, however, was able to unbolt 
the great converging oak doors at the North Porch, and 
forcing them both together induced the lock catch to 
yield. He then climbed over the outer iron gates, 15 ft. 
high, and got a key from the precentor’s house to liberate 
the Dean.” 


From Our Book Shelf 


Heresies? 


Having just finished reading that serenely beautiful 
prose poem “Maria Chapdelaine,” I am disturbed by the 
eager voice of Mr. Roger Fry. He has done a “heap 
of thinking,” and has “weighed and found wanting” the 
accepted theory and orthodox practice of Architectural 
Design. The “heresies” themselves do not disturb me 
particularly. Some of them seem quite obvious. Some 
of them impress me as rather forced or factitious. They 
do not march abreast. Some are corollary to others and 
some are the result of looking at both sides with perhaps 
a hint of compensation for a possible over-statement. I 
do not get Mr. Fry’s distinction between natural and 


1 The facieocearet, Heresies of a Painter. By Roger Fry. Bren- 


tano’s, New York 
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esthetic beauty. At least I do not get it in the way 
that he does. My old fashioned philosophy does not 
permit me to acknowledge mere accident in beauty. 
That which evokes in me the emotional response and 
intellectual delight (which what I call “beautiful” 
always does) speaks to me in no uncertain terms of the 
designer. Beauty often attends unthought of and unin- 
vited by the poor human instrument, but only, I believe, 
when the processes are natural, sane, logical, poetic. 
The problem for the architect is to think in harmony 
with what we call natural law. We are lost in a fog 
if we trust ourselves to any idea of finding beauty in 
mental processes that have somehow been cut adrift 
from the roots that go down deep in our common 
humanity. 

The sensation of disturbance previously referred to is 
perhaps caused by the realization that we are not going 
to get very far in architecture or in anything else by 
bandying arguments. The novel “Maria Chapdelaine” 
gives one a wonderful mental atmosphere of beauty. It 
is very simple. Primitive nature, unsophisticated people, 
an episode of hope, disappointment, self sacrifice are its 
elements. And yet to have merely read it is a beautiful 
experience to bé remembered always. 

We find it hard to philosophize in times of stress. 
At the bed side where unseen forces are dealing with 
the life of one beloved, at the cradle where new born 
humanity in its most gracious and appealing form bids 
us weave a gauzy texture of dreams for the future, at 
the grave where our dearest one lies hidden, and grief, 
stark and desolating, has conquered us utterly: when- 
ever the realities of life are borne in upon us so that 
we can but thrill or agonize, all criticism and word 
mongering seems worse than futile. 


It is perhaps the severest indictment of Modern Art 


that we seem to have so much to say about it. But 
critics we have and may as well make the best of them. 
So let us give thanks when we find an honest and an 
unflattering one. Mr. Fry puts it mildly when he says 
“you will probably agree with me that all is not well 
with modern architecture.” He names ten “heresies,” 
as he calls them, in which he points out some architec- 
tural failures and inconsistencies. He is a heretic only 
to those who accept with smug self-satisfaction all things 
as they are. The Canadians in “Maria Chapdelaine” 
accept life as it is but not in self-satisfaction. Their 
point of view is humility, self-sacrifice and an abiding 
faith and love. Mr. Fry does not go far enough in some 
of his analyses but he goes farther than most critics of 
architecture who are concerned apparently only with ap- 
pearances and the application of curiously superficial 
rules. 

To those of us for whom Beauty was captured by 
Vignola with his calipers and measuring rod and stripped 
of all her mysterious provocation for all time Mr. Fry 
will seem very disrespectful. To those others of us, 
however, who still believe in Beauty as emotional, elusive 
and not to be realized through rules and formule, Mr. 
Fry will give the same enjoyment we feel when our 
children announce the discovery of some phenomenon 
which to us has lost all novelty and become an accepted 
fact. He has not told us anything that we did not 


already know but he has phrased it all well in his own 
way and we are without stint in rejoicing that another 
kindred spirit has made his little profession of faith in 
the great scheme of Things as They Ought to Be. 


WiuraM L. STEELE. 


Obituary 


John Theodore Comes 


Elected to the Institute in 1908 
Died at Pittsburgh, April 13, 1922 


The death of John Theodore Comes leaves a void in 
the architectural life of Pittsburgh and of the nation 
that will take long to fill. His works, which are many, 
will not fail to remind his friends, co-workers, and asso- 
ciates of his energetic and tireless personality so long 
as they shall live. 

He came to Pittsburgh about 26 years ago, at the 
age of 23, bringing with him an enthusiasm for his chosen 
profession that was to carry him far on the road to 
success. As a draftsman in St. Paul, Minnesota, he had 
early developed a facility at pen and ink drawing such 
as would have won recognition for him had he chosen 
to pursue this medium of expression. His talent, how- 
ever, was early directed along the lines of ecclesiastical 
architecture and it is in this field that he became known 
from coast to coast. 

To his ability and facility for expressing himself by 
his excellent drawings, he later added a remarkable gift 
for literary expression, both in writing and in lecture. 
In this way he gained for his advocacy of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful in his chosen branch of architec- 
ture a national audience that has been equalled by few 
other architects. Believing that men are influenced for 
good or evil by the nature of their surroundings, he ap- 
plied all his energy and enthusiasm to the improvement 
of the character of architecture wherever he could make 
his influence felt. That he succeeded in large measure 
is attested by the many commissions that came to him 
from all parts of the country. His interest was not 
confined to architecture alone, but embraced the allied 
arts of painting, sculpture, metal working, stained glass 
and ceramics. 

His burning faith and love for his Church was a 
religious instinct almost Medizval in its ardor. It car- 
ried him steadily onward to better and greater achieve- 
ments, and his tireless devotion will remain alive in all 
his buildings. At the time of his death his work of 
creating beautiful Church Architecture was growing 
faster than ever. Much had been accomplished but 
much more lay at his hand. ‘How inconsistent,” he 
said, “to teach from the pulpit that the Church is the 
ground and pillar of truth, when perhaps the architec- 
tural pillar located back of the speaker, instead of being 
a pillar of honest masonry, is nothing but a sham of 
metal lath and plaster, painted to simulate marble, there- 
by violating the vital principle of truth in architecture.” 

Although the range of his work necessitated his fre- 
quent absence from home, he was ever ready to con- 
tribute his available time and efforts for the betterment 
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of art in the city of his adoption. He was the creator 
and chief organizer of the Pittsburgh Architectural Club, 
—an opportunity that he embraced almost as soon as he 
joined the architectural community of Pittsburgh. Often 
he has told us of the pride and satisfaction he felt that 
he was privileged to accomplish this work, and he ever 
took an active part in all the life of the community and 
gave unsparingly of his time and energy to help forward 
all public movements for the advancement and improve- 
ment of the city and its affairs. Often it was his call 
to lead and initiate. In the Architectural Club for many 
years he was its mainstay as well as its Father. In the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the Institute he took leading parts 
in the upbuilding of organized professional effort to its 
present high standing. He was its Vice President at the 
time of his death. He was also a member of the Muni- 
cipal Art Commission. 

His was a very lovable character. He had many 
friends both in and out of the profession. Always earnest 
and serious in his affairs, he was at the same time ready 
for humor and the enjoyment of lighter things. But 
when he was stricken it seemed that nothing in his life 
was finer than the courage, simplicity, and faith with 
which he was filled. We shall never forget the last 
visit made with Henry Kroppf, after he had taken to 
his bed for the last time. No complaint passed his lips; 
no lack of interest in life was present; he knew he was 
doomed but dealt not with his fate. He accepted it, 
with almost no comment that he, at least, expressed. 
When we were ready to go he expressed a wish that 
we would hunt up a Bird House so that he might have 
it hung outside his window where he could see it from 
his bed. “Maybe a robin would come and nest in it,” 


he said. 5. S. t. oC. TF. f. 


George Spencer Morris 
Elected to the Institute in 1910 
Died in Philadelphia, April 12, 1922 

George Spencer Morris received his early training in 
the office of Addison Hutton, Architect, Philadelphia, and 
after experience in several Architectural offices in Phila- 
delphia, he entered professional practice with William 
S. Vaux in 1900. 

This partnership existed for a number of years when 
it was dissolved and after a practice alone for three or 
four years, Mr. Morris formed a partnership with 
Richard Erskine, and under the name of Morris and 
Erskine, continued as the senior member of that firm 
until his death. 

Mr. Morris had many interests outside the profes- 
sion of Architecture. He was associated with the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, where he served as one 
of the Board of Curators, taking the greatest interest 
in the ornithological section. He had a large private 
collection of bird skins, which he had personally collected, 
not only locally but in Florida and the far west. 

He had a local reputation as an artist and his work 
in lead pencil was of particular merit. 

Mr. Morris was one of the earliest members of the 
T-Square Club of Philadelphia, and had been for many 
years an active member of the Philadelphia Sketch Club. 


THE EDITOR 


Letters to the Editor 
Mumbo Jumbo (Continued) 


It is indeed a strange circumstance that, on reading Mr. 
Magonigle’s interesting transcription of certain Assyrian 
records, I should recognize, after all these years, the missing 
portion of a series of records which I unearthed during my 
first excursion in Assyria many years ago. I have always 
wondered about the missing text and its possible bearing 
upon the fragments I had so painfully deciphered. Now 
that it is before me, I am struck with the nice balance of 
the two records, how they supplement each other in thought, 
and make of the whole a complete parable of our pro- 
fession. How trite but true it is to say that conditions 
have so little changed after all these years. 

I am sure that Mr. Magonigle will be relieved to find 
that the continuation of his chronicle was not irrevocably 
lost, and I rejoice with him in our ability to present this 
complete record, at last, to those eager searchers after truth, 
with whom our profession is so notably filled in this day of 
grace. 

The record, done into English as faithfully as I have 
been able, runs as follows, evidently picking up the nar- 
rative at the exact point where the previous record stopped. 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER. 


“ 


— and the true God of our art sank back, heavy 
hearted, into his marvellous throne of Syrian cedar and 
ivory, wrought by the greatest artist of the day and already 
famed throughout Assyria and even among the Chaldzans. 
The embracing curve of its ample back and the echoing 
curves of its slender spreading legs lent a rhythmic charm 
to the throne of this true God of Art, high up on its 
alabaster-faced altar. Alas, what calamity was now to 
be witnessed! With a warning creak, quickly followed by 
an ominous crash, the throne gave way beneath the burden 
of its God and both were precipitated as one onto the heads 
of the silent throng standing spell bound around the altar. 

“After the first awful moment of dismay and terror, the 
guards quickly cleared the populace from the temple. The 
minor Gods of Technique and Structural Security raised 
the True God of Art from his undignified position, prone 
amidst the debris of his throne. For a moment the spirit 
of the true artist flamed in his eye, but, God-like, he kept 
himself in hand and besought an explanation of the disaster. 
The God of Structural Security made a rapid survey of 
the fragments and quickly found the cause. The great 
artist, overzealous in his search for beauty of line and grace 
of proportion, had neglected the natural limitations of his 
medium. The cedar wood, familiar as roof beams, was 
little used in furniture and its nature was but poorly under- 
stood. The graceful curves and slender proportions left 
but little strength, the grain across the curve, already weak, 
was made still weaker by cutting for the inlays. ‘ 
ignorantly piling one weakness on another, did the artist 
work his own doom and the indignity of the True God he 
sought to serve. 

“The True God listened and for a long time walked 
apart. His faith in the skill of his great artist was some- 
what shaken. It had to be admitted that the graceful lines 
of his throne were no less graceful now that the remnants 
were temporarily reassembled, but as a throne it was of 
little use. Was it then so fine a work of art if it failed in 
serving its chief purpose? In failing to support its God, 
did it not also fail to support his plea for the preeminence 
of the artist? Was it possible that there was another God, 
more nearly equal to his own stature and dignity than he 
had supposed, who was challenging his right to preeminence, 
who was claiming with some show of justice the right to 
a throne beside his own? 

“It were well to investigate. Every part of his temple 
and the adjoining palace had been constructed under the 
direction of the chief artists of the land. Were there 
hidden defects elsewhere in their work? Calling the God 
of Structural Security and the God of Technique, who some- 
how as they approached had acquired a certain dignity he 
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had not noticed in them before, he made a circuit of the 
precincts of the temple. 

“A certain stain high up on the walls attracted his eye 
and he enquired of his companions about it. They informed 
him that the heavy rains each year so saturated the sun- 
dried brick of the walls as to penetrate even to the inner 
frescoed walls. Yes, an alternative capping to the wall 
had been suggested but the chief artist insisted upon the 
stepped cresting of the parapet which, while artistically 
effective, was cleverly designed to catch and hold the rain, 
until it became absorbed in the massive’ but sponge-like 
walls. And how about the walls themselves? Undoubtedly 
there was a constant deterioration in progress. 

“The True God of Art uttered a troubled sigh and passed 
through the deep portal. Gaining the center of the broad 
terrace he turned to gaze upon the noble entrance he had 
so frequently admired. The pure alabaster that faced the 
pylons glittered in the sun, and the shadows of the carving 
caught, with gay tints, reflected lights from the terrace 
tiles. It was beautiful as ever; but now his restless, search- 
ing eye, detected in the corner a slab of alabaster stained 
and partly displaced. Further investigation disclosed a 
crack extending through the wall. Where did it lead, and 
what had caused it? 

“And so as they circled the splendid structure, one after 
another were observed the failures in technique of those 
who had but followed the artist’s whim. The faulty glazing 
of enamelled tiles, the settled keystone of an arch, cracked 
lintels, rotting roof beams, everywhere the True God looked 
were found defects that marred the beauty of the artist’s 
work. 

“Sadly he entered again the temple door and seeking 
rest, sat for safety on the substantial throne wrought for 
the God of Structural Security, and let his mind speak 
freely to his attendant Gods. ‘Why do you seem so different 
to my eyes than you have seemed so short a space of 
time ago? I confess you have seemed to be attempting to 
usurp the central place wherein my throne has for long 
years been set and held in reverence. Yet, as I now detect, 
your arrogance is much less marked than I had come to 
think. You speak considerately of the faults we have ob- 
served, nor claim a certain knowledge for yourselves of 
all the various problems that ’twould seem surround the 
building of such a temple as this of mine. Tell me what 
your ambitions really are. Are you usurpers, or faithful 
supporters of that great guiding spirit of our profession, 
beauty, the inspired imaginings of the artist, without which 
we labor in vain? Speak.’ 

“The God of Structural Security answered thus: ‘We are 
matter of fact people, not always understood by those of 
more emotional tendencies. We are far from seeking to 
usurp your throne, indeed we do but seek to make it more 
secure and permanent. The simple days and methods now 
are passed, and problems of security have arisen that call 
for careful research, test, and thought. Without such ser- 
vice the artist could not work his beauty into terms of use- 
fulness. And without usefulness, ability to stand the service 
tests of time, Art would totter on her throne, and soon be 
cast wholly down, a wanton, seeking sensation only, using 
the needs of men as playthings for her imagination. 

“‘Art has so often tripped upon the snags it is our 
province to remove, that it would seem she should be 
grateful rather than jealous of our new importance. You 
envy us perchance; you fear the growing signs of our in- 
creasing power and worth. Pray calm your fears. We 
do not grudge your high preeminence; rather, which you 
cannot seem to grasp, we take it for granted. It need not 
be shouted from the house tops, for we accept it freely 
without argument. But in the natural course of things 
our function has gained increasing notice in proportion as 
the results of our failure have become more critical. 

“We seek but recognition of the natural dignity of 
the functions that we serve. Keep your high place on a 
throne that is truly worthy of your art. We are content 
to sit on either hand, duly subordinated, yet given that 


recognition by the True God which alone will inspire 
respect for our efforts in the minds of those too frequently 
blind worshippers of your high estate.’ 

“The True God rose and took a hand of each, and 
understanding glistened in his eye. Thereafter on the 
altar stood three thrones, nor any doubted the supremacy 
of Art nor the solid virtues of the lesser Gods.” 


New Members Elected 


(As of May 5, 1922.) 

BOSTON: James S. McIntyre, New Bedford. 
DAYTON: Frank J. Weis. ILLINOIS: Howard L. 
Cheney, Arthur S. Coffin, Gardner C. Coughlen, Stan- 
ley Moyer Peterson, Chicago. NEW YORK: Pleasants 
Pennington. PHILADELPHIA: J. Frank Clark. 
TENNESSEE: A. B. Baumann, Jr., Herbert R. Graf, 
John Richard Graf, R. F. Graf, Clem Henry Meyer, 
M. E. Parmelee, Clarence A. Ttarwater, Knoxville; 
Charles Deas, James L. Gatling, Estes W. Mann, Mem- 
phis. TEXAS: Allan Burton, Dallas. VIRGINIA: 
Alfred Garey Lambert, Richmond. WISCONSIN: 
George A. Kemnitz, Milwaukee. 


(As of June 3, 1922.) 


BOSTON: Louis Elbridge Jackson, Frederic M. 
Kendall, Lyman Sise, Albert E. West. BROOKLYN: 
Isaac Kallich, CENTRAL ILLINOIS: Rexford New- 
comb, Urbana. COLUMBUS: Clarence Earl Richards. 
DAYTON: Edward P. Musselman. ILLINOIS: 
Scott C. Dyer, Herbert H. Green, Philip G. Odgers, 
Chicago. MICHIGAN: Harvey W. Jackson, Grand 
Rapids. NEW YORK: John J. Klaber. PITTS- 
BURGH: Joseph Browne Dick German, Randolph L. 
Patterson, L. G. Tucker, Charleston, W. Va. Albert 
Ford Dickey, Huntingdon, W. Va. Thomas P. Jones, 
A. F. Wysong, Princeton, W. Va. ST. LOUIS: Henry 
W. Hall, E. L. Pleitsch, Paul Valenti, Wm. F. Wisch- 
meyer. 

(As of June 5, 1922.) 

ILLINOIS: Hugh M. G. Garden. 
J. A. Baylor, Louisville NORTH CAROLINA: 
Harry Barton, Greensboro. PHILADELPHIA: Ga- 
briel B. Roth. TEXAS: David S. Castle, Abilene. 


(As of June 7, 1922.) 

BOSTON: George F. Shepard. BROOKLYN: Charles 
C. Wagner. Frederick H. Briggs, Plandome, L. I. 
COLORADO: Arthur E. Saunders, Boulder. Eugene 
G. Groves, Burnham Hoyt, Merrill H. Hoyt, Denver. 
DAYTON: Ralph G. Rossell. NEW JERSEY: Fred- 
eric Bigelow, Chas. A. Horton, Neil J. Covery, Newark. 
Seymour Williams, Rahway. PITTSBURGH: James 
Llewallyn Montgomery, Edward J. Wood, Charleston, 
W. Va. J. C. Burchinal, Fairmont, W. Va. SAN 
FRANCISCO: James W. Plachek, Berkeley. SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA: Stiles Oliver Clements, Walter 
Swindell Davis, Wm. Field Staunton, Jr., Edw. Lloyd 
Taylor, Walter Webber, Donald R. Wilkinson, David 
J. Witmer, Los Angeles. Roland E. Coate, Pasadena. 
Wm. H. Wheeler, San Diego. SOUTHERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA: Chas. Howard Lloyd, Harrisburg. Rob- 
ert A. Stair, York. 


KENTUCKY: 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right-hand page following 
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